The Civil Service
the problems with which they have to deal; and excessive
discretion in this realm is a hindrance, and not a help,
to the discovery of truth. To allow a civil servant to write
a book, for instance, on the prison system without allow-
ing him to discuss the major criticisms that have been
made of its functioning is almost worse than to allow
him to write no book at all. We run the very real danger,
unless there is a measure of genuine freedom in this regard,
that Civil Service work is written about and criticized
by men who do not know the facts, and tend therefore
somewhat easily to misjudge the habits upon which they
have to pronounce. After a certain point, the quasi-
anonymity with which the service surrounds itself is
harmful, rather than beneficial, to its proper relations
with the public.
Something of this has been realized in recent years,
though the method adopted to meet it has not, in my
own judgment, been a wise one. The method is that of
appointing a "public relations officer'* for the depart-
ment whose business is to explain, or to explain away,
its procedures to the public. Hie tide is a formidable
one. It covers a reality which may extend from the wholly
proper communication of news to handling the Press so
that the criticism of the department therein may be
minimal in character. My own feeling is strong that this
is the wrong kind of development. It has led to efforts
to hinder criticism, to the retailing 'of inspired gossip,
to the conversion of what is in fact propaganda into what
appears'to be genuine news, for which there is nothing
to be said. Where a department seeks to explain what
it is doing, or to defend itself from attack, the proper
person to explain or defend its policies is the minister
responsible for them; and nothing justifies the modern
method of allowing hints to appear in! the Press which
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